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on a burdock, and when I stooped to catch it, it tore itself away, leaving 
a number of its feathers on the burs. A few days after, I caught a 
yellow-rumped warbler (Dendroica coronata) fastened to the same kind 
of plant. — A. K. Fishee. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Anthropological Notes. — Those who attempt to institute a com- 
parison respecting the elaboration of culture in the Old World and in 
the New, and to sum up the contributions of nature in the two hemi- 
spheres, must not forget that in the western men wrought only with 
their hands, that they had the service of not a single tractive animal, of 
no beast of burden excepting the llama, that they had no cows for milk, 
no domestic animals for slaughter ; and but for the faithful wolf-dog, the 
aborigines of North America would have been absolutely cut off from 
the advantages of those friends of man which in the eastern hemisphere 
are indissolubly linked with progress. 

The railway companies of Western Germany having taken steps to 
secure and preserve all historical and prehistorical relics found in their 
gradings, some rich discoveries have been their reward. At Durkheim 
a highly ornamented Roman tripod inlaid with gold and other metals 
was found. Near Eisenberg, a Roman grave with rich deposits was 
opened. 

Prof. George Rolleston's paper in the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute (v. ii. 120), On the People of the Long Barrow Period, is a 
very interesting treatment of the subject. We can extract only a few 
sentences. As to the physical characteristics of the people, the male 
skeletons were very generally about 5.5 feet, the female 4.8 feet. The 
average difference between the statures of males and females in civilized 
races is about half this amount, while a precisely similar disproportion is 
observable at the present day in the stature of individuals of the two 
sexes among savages. In studying the skulls we are to take into ac- 
count what the author, quoting Professor Cleland, calls " ill-filledness," 
or the presence of ridges and depressions occasioned by scanty feeding 
and lack of comfort. Speaking of the age of the barrows, there is no 
doubt that they are the first sepulchral evidences of the existence of man 
in Britain. Pristine or priscan man, like the modern savage, grudged 
no labor less than that which was spent in piling up a huge mound. 
Mr. H. W. Mosely, naturalist to the Challenger, in recording his obser- 
vations on the Kudang tribe of Australia, living near Cape York, says 
that though they are destitute of almost everything in the way of prop- 
erty, having neither perforated stones to help them dig roots, as have the 
Bushmen, nor boomerangs, nor tomahawks, nor canoes ; living not on the 
available wallabies and phalanges, but on fish, reptiles, invertebrates, and 
vegetables ; having the scantiest clothing ; being, finally, below savagery, 
as understood by a good judge of it, Professor Nillson, in having no 
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chiefs, — they nevertheless take great pains with the burial of their dead, 
marking out and adorning the graves with posts, and decorating them 
with the bones of the dugong. None of them have any metal imple- 
ments ; tanged and barbed arrowheads are wanting in them. When 
containing any burnt bones, the latter never occur in urns, and a large pro- 
portion of the bones present the manganic oxide discoloration. The im- 
mense majority of long barrows in the south of England were erected for 
inhumation, whereas exactly the reverse has been the rule in the north 
counties. 

On the whole, indications are not wanting which suggest that inhuma- 
tion will ultimately be shown to have been the earliest mode of burial 
practiced in these as yet the earliest known sepulchres, and that inhumation 
in galleried chambers was probably the earliest variety practiced, at least 
where the necessary slabs of such chambers and passages were available, 
but that burial without burning, and also without any cist or chamber 
whatever, may in other districts not so conditioned have been contem- 
poraneous with burial in chambers ; and, finally, that inhumation in cists 
without passages leading down to them, and cremation, mark later epochs 
in the Long Barrow Period. The plan of cremation was that of pack- 
ing the bodies in all states of decomposition along the central axis, to- 
gether with wood and stones ; the combustible and transpirable mass 
reached half the length of the barrow. Whatever was done in a crema- 
tion barrow was done at one time, once and for all. 

Macmillan & Co. have published during the last year a work en- 
titled Angola and the River Congo, by Joachim John Monteiro. The 
author speaks very disparagingly of the prospects of civilizing the na- 
tives. The same gentleman has a paper on a kindred subject in vol. v., 
part ii., of the Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

M. Clermont Ganneau reviews the ancient inhabitants of Palestine in 
the August number of Macmillan's Magazine. The London Athenmum 
of December 11, 1875, contains a letter from the Rev. Selah Merrill, 
archaeologist of the American Palestine Exploration Society, in which 
he reports a visit to Um El Jemal, the Beth Gamul of Jeremiah, in the 
neighborhood of Bozrah and Salchad. 

Professor Fischer, director of the Mineralogical and Geological Mu- 
seum of Freiburg, Baden, has sought to organize a new branch of anti- 
quarian study, namely, mineralogical archaeology. His object is to as- 
certain, by a microscopical and chemical examination of nephrite, jade- 
ite, and other substances of which stone implements are made, the ex- 
act source of these materials, and also the migrations of the people who 
used them. 

An Indian Rock-Shelter in Lancaster Countt, Pennsylva- 
nia. — Professor Haldeman has lately discovered an interesting series of 
Indian relics in a small cave, or more properly rock-shelter, at the west- 
ern side of Chickis Rock, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. This rock 
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or cliff, he informs me, is of quartzite (Potsdam sandstone), which has 
the curve of an anticlinal axis, the base of which may be called a cave. 
This is arched, high enough for a man to stand at the entrance, with the 
roof declining backwards and on each side to the ground ; the width and 
depth about twelve feet. The " find " of specimens consists of one hun- 
dred and thirty arrowheads, of quartz, jasper, limestone, and chalcedony ; 
one banner-stone or sceptre, a perforated implement resembling a toma- 
hawk ; eight chisels, mostly of quartz ; two pipe-stems, three net-sinkers, 
and about one hundred fragments of pottery. As the characteristic 
specimens of this find, with full details of their discovery, will shortly be 
illustrated and described, we will not refer more particularly to them. 
The specimens here briefly referred to were found beneath a deposit of 
rich black mold, varying from two and one half to three feet in depth. 
If this deposit is solely due to the decomposition of vegetable matter, the 
contained relics indicate that very far back in the past the red man had 
arrived at an advanced stage of neolithic culture ; for the specimens as a 
class are of excellent workmanship. — Charles C. Abbott, M. D. 

The Tasmanians. — In a recent memoir on the osteology and pecul- 
iarities of the Tasmanians, who have recently become extinct, Dr. J. 
B. Davis records his belief that they represent a type distinct from the 
Australians. Besides presenting osteological differences, the Tasmanians 
never used the boomerang or shield, although they had a larger brain, 
and were intellectually superior to the Australians. Like the Australians, 
however, the Tasmanians never made pottery. Although Tasmania is 
situated but a little more than three hundred miles from Australia, Davis 
thinks there was never any communication between the two peoples. In 
«onfirmation of this view he states that the Tasmanians neither had 
native dogs nor practiced circumcision, a custom very general among the 
Australians. " All that can be said with truth is that the Tasmanians 
are not Australians, they are not Papuans, and they are not Polynesians. 
Although they may present resemblances to some of these, they differ 
from them all substantially and essentially. From all this we are justi- 
fied in asserting that the Tasmanians were one of the most isolated races 
of mankind which ever existed ; that they were a peculiar and distinct 
race of people, dwelling in their own island, and different from all others. 
And they have been one of the earliest races to perish totally by coming 
into contact with European people." The population of Tasmania at 
the time when first visited by Europeans was between four thousand 
and seven thousand. The last native died three years since. 

GEOLOGY AND PALAEONTOLOGY. 

Hot Springs and Geysers. — We extract from Prof. T. B. Corn- 
stock's Report on the Geology of Wyoming the following remarks on 
the difference between hot springs and geysers : " In 'the ordinary hot 



